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Two-Mile  Farm  was  donated  to  The 
Trustees'  affiliate,  the  Massachusetts 
Land  Conservation  Trust,  Inc.  Once 
funds  are  raised  for  start-up  and 
endowment,  the  property  mil  become  the 
core  of  our  77th  reservation. 

'93  ends  with  a  flurry  of 
conservation  successes 

The  final  months  of  1993  ended  with  a  flurry  of 
important  conservation  projects.  As  a  result.  The 
Trustees  protected  an  additional  1,990  acres  in  1993: 
421  acres  owned  outright  or  "in-fee"  and  1,569  acres 
under  perpetual  conservation  restrictions.  This  is  the 
third  year  in  a  row  in  which  we  have  protected  more 
than  1,000  acres,  and  the  fourth  of  the  past  five  years 
in  which  we  have  been  able  to  acquire  a  new 
reservation  for  your  use  and  enjoyment. 

The  eight  end-of-year  projects  described  below 
illustrate  the  range  and  complexity  of  our 
conservation  work.  Each  has  contributed  in 
important  ways  to  the  intricate  quilt  of  protected 


land  that  The  Trustees  have  been  assembling  since 
1891.  We  are  very  grateful  to  our  generous  and 
farsighted  donors  and  to  the  many  volunteers  and 
conservation  partners  who  have  helped  us  to  achieve 
these  successes. 

♦  CHASE  WOODLANDS  RESERVATION,  DOVER 

The  Trustees'  76th  reservation  will  be  established  on 
Farm  Street,  thanks  to  a  very  generous  gift  by 
Theodore  and  Dorothea  Chase  of  85.2  acres  of  land, 
together  with  funds  to  defray  start-up  costs  and 
endow  our  permanent  stewardship. 

The  Chases  also  donated  a  conservation  restriction 
on  the  adjacent  14  acres  of  land,  including  their 
residential  lot.  The  Chase  Woodlands  are  a  welcome 
addition  to  The  Trustees'  holdings  in  Dover  and 
Sherbom.  As  the  crow  flies,  the  property  is  located 
only  450  feet  from  the  Peters  Reservation  on  the 
Charles  River. 

This  well-maintained  property  includes  a  mature 
white  pine  stand  and  pleasant  trails  winding  through 
groves  of  yellow  birch,  hemlock,  and  beech,  especially 
resplendent  in  the  fall.  The  beech  grove  harbors  a 
large  American  chestnut  with  no  sign  of  the  blight 
that  virtually  eliminated  mature  specimens  from  New 
England  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 

We  plan  to  construct  a  small  parking  area  this 
spring,  and  hope  the  property  will  officially  open  to 
visitors  later  this  year. 

♦  TWO-MILE  FARM,  MARSHFIELD 

Mrs.  Gail  Whelan  has  donated  to  The  Trustees' 
affiliate,  the  Massachusetts  Land  Conservation 
Trust,  Inc.,  70  acres  of  woodland  and  marshland 
bordering  the  North  River  in  Marshfield.  We  intend 
this  to  be  the  core  of  our  77th  reservation,  following  a 
campaign  this  spring  to  raise  the  $75,000  necessary 
for  start-up  expenses  and  permanent  endowment. 
When  these  funds  have  been  raised,  the  property  will 
be  transferred  to  The  Trustees  for  permanent 
protection  and  management. 

Continued  on  Page  3 
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Dear  Trustees: 


I  can't  remember  The  Trustees  ever  being  called 
"environmental  activists."  As  a  matter  of  policy, 
unchanged  over  many  years,  there  are  relatively  few 
political  or  legislative  issues  on  which  we  as  an 
institution  have  chosen  to  speak  out.  While  many  fine 
conservation  groups  take  positions  on  such  important 
issues  as  nuclear  power,  acid  rain,  off-shore  drilling  or 
toxic  waste.  The  Trustees  of  Reservations  rarely  does. 
We  go  public  only  when  the  subject  relates  directly  to 
our  stated  mission  or  the  defense  of  our  properties. 
Indeed  we  are  reluctant  to  volunteer  any  comment  on 
matters  where,  frankly,  we  are  not  expert  and  where 
trying  to  achieve  a  consensus  within  the  organization 
would  be  time-consuming  and  divisive.  In  short,  we 
stick  to  our  knitting  —  trying  to  preserve  the  best  of 
the  Massachusetts  landscape. 

Once  in  a  great  while,  though,  an  opportunity 
comes  along  where  a  well-placed  effort  to  influence 
public  policy  has  the  potential  to  reap  enormous 
benefits  for  our  work.  The  Open  Space  Bond  Author- 
ization Bill  now  before  the  Massachusetts  Great  and 
General  Court  is  such  an  opportunity.  Passage  of  the 
bill  would  extend  the  long  tradition  of  public  support 
for  open  space  protection  in  Massachusetts  at  a  time 
when  key  properties  are  available  at  reasonable  prices 
and  before  high-priority,  state-funded  preservation 
programs  run  out  of  money. 

The  bill,  introduced  last  fall  by  Governor  Weld, 
proposes  a  $300  million  bond  authorization  for  the 
next  five  years.  It  will  fund  protection  of  fragile 
habitats,  productive  agricultural  lands,  watersheds 
and  municipal  water  supplies,  and  the  scenic  and 
historic  landscapes  that  are  of  particular  relevance  to 
our  mission.  It  will  fund  development  of  hiking  trails 
and  bikeways  as  well  as  restoration  and  improvement 
of  the  state  and  metropolitan  park  systems.  Also 


included  is  critical  support  for  the  state's  natural 
resources  and  geographic  mapping,  for  an  exciting 
program  to  encourage  environmental  education  in 
our  schools,  and  for  timely  open  space  and  natural 
resource  planning  at  the  local  and  state  level. 

A  key  component  of  this  bill  is  the  Commonwealth 
Land  Conservation  Trust,  a  mechanism  designed  to 
encourage  innovative  public-private  partnerships  in 
land  conservation.  The  new  entity  is  to  be  located 
within  the  Executive  Office  of  Environmental  Affairs, 
but  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  representing  a 
broad  range  of  private  and  public  interests.  Non- 
profit land  trusts  as  well  as  municipalities  will  be 
encouraged  to  identify  parcels  and  negotiate  purchase 
agreements,  with  up  to  80%  of  the  acquisition  costs 
funded  by  the  Commonwealth.  In  addition,  the  Trust 
will  demonstrate  that  cost-effective  stewardship  of 
open  space  parcels  can  be  provided  through 
management  agreements  between  state  agencies  and 
private  non-profit  organizations  like  The  Trustees. 

So,  in  the  tradition  of  staunch  support  for  land 
protection  by  the  Commonwealth,  our  staff  has  lent  a 
strong  hand  in  shaping  this  bill  and,  on  behalf  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  has  testified  in  its  support  at 
legislative  hearings.  Now  it  is  time  for  all  Trustees  to 
pick  up  phone,  pen  and  paper  and  ask  our  State 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  secure  passage  of  the 
Open  Space  Bond  Authorization.  Aside  from  your 
continued  support  of  The  Trustees  of  Reservations, 
this  is  the  single  most  important  action  you  can  take 
for  the  Massachusetts  landscape. 


Frederic  Winthrop,  Jr. 
Direclor 


The  Trustees 


of  Reservations 

The  Trustees  of  Reservations  is  dedicated  to  preserving 
for  public  use  and  enjoyment  properties  of  exceptional 
scenic,  historic  and  ecological  value  across  Massachu- 
setts. Founded  in  1891,  it  is  the  world's  oldest  land  trust. 

Today,  The  Trustees  own  and  manage  76  properties, 
totaling  19,500  acres,  and  protect  an  additional  9,700 
acres  through  the  use  of  conservation  restrictions. 

The  Trustees  of  Reservations  is  a  private,  non-profit 
organization  and  relies  for  support  entirely  upon 
membership  dues,  contributions,  admission  fees,  grants 
and  endowments. 


Frederic  Winthrop,  Jr. 

Director 

John  F.  Coleman 

Deputy  Direclor  for  Finance 
and  Administration 

Richard  T.  Howe 
Deputy  Director  for 
Property  Management 

Lisa  McFadden 
Deputy  Director 
for  Public  Information 

Ann  F.  Powell 
Deputy  Director 
for  Development 

Wesley  T.  Ward 
Deputy  Director 
for  Land  Conservation 


Regional 
Supervisors 

Richard  O'Brien 
Central  Region 

Christopher  Kennedy 
Islands  Region 

Wayne  N.  Mitton 
Nortlieast  Region 

Thomas  S.  Foster 

Soutlteast  Region 

Stanley  I.  Piatczyc 
Western  Region 

Lisa  McFadden 
Marah  Ren 
Newsletter  Editors 
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Continued  from  front  page 

Many  thousands  of  South  Shore  commuters  and 
travelers  pass  this  beautiful  property  every  day.  It 
comprises  much  of  the  broad  scenic  view  across  the 
North  River  from  the  Southeast  Expressway,  Route  3. 
It  consists  of  pine  woodlands  sloping  gently  toward 
the  extensive  salt  marsh  along  the  North  River,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  least  developed  tidal  rivers  in 
New  England. 

Walking  trails  and  cart  roads  crisscross  the  property. 
Stone  walls  delineate  former  agricultural  fields  and 
pastures.  The  property  is  in  a  significant  Native  Ameri- 
can archaeological  area. 

♦  HARDY  MARSHLAND  PARCEL, 
CRANE  WILDLIFE  REFUGE,  ESSEX 

Robert  and  Ann  Hardy  donated  a  6.75-acre  saltmarsh 
parcel  near  Dean's  Island  and  Hog  Island  on  the  Essex 
River  estuary.  This  is  a  much-welcomed  addition  to 
the  extensive  Essex-Ipswich  saltmarshes,  protected 
forever  in  the  vicinity  of  Castle  Neck  and  Hog  Island. 

♦  KELLMAN  CONSERVATION  RESTRICTION, 
MENEMSHA  HILLS,  CHILMARK 

Adjacent  to  Menemsha  Hills  Reservation,  Ray  and 
Lillian  KelLman  donated  a  conservation  restriction  on 
3.1  acres  of  meadow  and  woodland.  This  restriction 
protects  the  borders  of  the  reservation,  as  well  as  our 
major  public  trail  within. 

♦  CONSERVATION  RESTRICTION, 

NEW  MARLBOROUGH  AND  SANDISFIELD 

Adjacent  to  the  Sandisfield  State  Forest  and  large 
tracts  of  protected  land  in  the  southern  Berkshires, 
the  Berkshire  County  Land  Trust  and  Conservation 
Fund  and  an  associated  donor  gave  conservation 
restrictions  on  1,500  acres  of  rolling  forest  and  farm- 
land, ponds,  streams  and  marsh.  The  restrictions,  to  be 
co-held  with  the  New  Marlborough  Land  Preservation 
Trust,  protect  a  magnificent,  unspoiled  expanse  of 
Berkshire  countryside,  including  an  historic  farm- 
house complex,  and  provide  a  valuable  link  between 
the  state  forest  and  two  properties  already  subject  to 
conservation  restrictions  held  by  The  Trustees. 

♦  BARNETT  CONSERVATION  RESTRICTION, 
WESTPORT  RIVER,  WESTPORT 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Westport  River's  West 
Branch,  James  and  Faith  Bamett  and  their  three 
children  donated  a  conservation  restriction  protecting 
27  acres  of  shorelands,  including  scenic  pasture, 
meadow  and  extensive  marshland.  This  is  the  fourth 
conservation  restriction  resulting  from  our  partnership 
with  the  West  Branch  Association  and  the  Westport 
Land  Conservation  Trust.  It  brings  to  more  than  a  mile 
the  total  length  of  protected  scenic  riverfront  on  the 
West  Branch. 


The  topiary  gardens  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Hiinneiuell  are  protected  by  a  conservation 
restriction.  Located  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Waban,  they 
are  thought  to  be  the  oldest  topiary  gardens  in  the 
country. 

♦  HUNNEWELL  CONSERVATION  RESTRICTION, 
WELLESLEY 

Overlooking  Lake  Waban  near  Wellesley  College, 
Walter  and  Luisa  Hunnewell  and  their  children, 
Walter  Hunnewell,  Jr.;  Maria  Luisa  Newman;  Jane  T. 
Hunnewell;  and  Francis  W.  Hunnewell,  donated  a 
conservation  restriction  protecting  5.7  acres  of  scenic 
lakefront.  This  restriction  is  adjacent  to  two  existing 
restrictions  on  8  acres  of  land  known  as  the  Pinetum. 
The  newly  restricted  area  is  a  prominent  and  un- 
mistakeable  feature  of  the  view  from  the  lake  and  the 
campus  of  Wellesley  College.  It  includes  an  Italianate 
topiary  garden  dating  back  to  1851,  reputed  to  be  the 
oldest  topiary  garden  in  America. 

The  garden  was  constructed  on  a  steep,  seven- 
tiered  terrace  overlooking  the  lake,  and  at  one  time 
had  more  than  100  topiary  specimens.  Two  historic, 
ornamental  structures  —  a  brick  pavilion  (1890)  and 
rustic  gazebo  (1852)  —  overlook  the  garden  and  the 
lake.  Primarily  drafted  to  protect  the  lakeshore  and 
the  view  from  the  Wellesley  College  campus,  the 
restriction  also  requires  approval  for  major  alterations 
of  the  garden  area  and  the  two  historic  structures. 

♦  GREAT  POINT,  NANTUCKET 

As  an  addition  to  the  Coskata-Coatue  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Christoph  Lohmann  and  Pamela  Fezandie 
Lohmann  have  donated  a  second  25%  undivided 
interest  in  129  acres  of  remote  beach,  dune,  wetland 
and  saltpond.  Thanks  to  the  Lohmann's  continued 
generosity.  The  Trustees  now  hold  a  50%  interest  in 
this  parcel,  which  is  critical  to  the  integrity  of  the 
WildUfe  Refuge.'* 
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Northeast  Region 
74 

Coolidge  Point 

Manchester-by-the-Sea 
(58  acres) 

Coolidge  Point,  originally  known  as  Goldsmith  Farm, 
was  purchased  for  $12,000  in  1871  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  Coolidge,  the  great-grandson  of  President 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Educated  at  Harvard  and  active  in 
banking  and  railroads,  he  received  many  distin- 
guished political  appointments,  including  being 
appointed  Minister  to  France  in  1892. 

In  1873  Coolidge  had  built  a  large  white  clapboard 
"country  house,"  and  he  and  his  family  enjoyed  many 
summers,  weekends  and  holidays  there.  During  the 
ensuing  years,  he  had  other  houses  built  on  the  Point, 
where  relatives  spent  their  summers,  and  he  sold 
several  lots  to  friends  and  business  associates. 

In  1902,  Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Jr.  engaged 
McKim,  Mead  and  White  to  design  a  grand  cottage. 
Known  locally  as  the  "Marble  Palace,"  it  was  erected 
on  the  Great  Lawn  overlooking  the  ocean.  Con- 
structed of  brick  and  white  marble,  and  measuring 
some  230  feet  in  length,  its  two  wings  and  Roman 
columns  reflected  the  classic  revival  style  favored  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Razed  in  the  late  1950s  to  make 
way  for  another  house,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  the  magnificent  mansions  built  during  the 
North  Shore's  "Gold  Coast"  era.  Today  its  footprint  is 
outlined  in  bluestone  on  the  Great  Lawn. 

As  years  passed,  succeeding  Coolidge  generations 
lived  amidst  the  designed  and  natural  beauty  of 
Coolidge  Point.  Schooners  and  motorboats  were 
occasionally  anchored  off  the  point.  The  family  had  a 
busy  social  life  and  several  dignitaries  were  guests  on 
the  Point,  including  President  and  Mrs.  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Crown  Prince  Olav  of  Norway.  Over  the 
years,  Coolidge  Point  remained  a  small  community  of 
congenial  families. 

By  the  mid-1970s,  the  Coolidge  family  began  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  preserving  Coolidge  Point. 
In  1990  and  1991,  the  Coolidge  family  donated  to  The 
Trustees  of  Reservations  a  total  of  41.6  acres,  which 
became  the  core  of  the  Coolidge  Reservation.  Their 
generous  gift  was  augmented  in  1992  by  a  donation  of 
16.2  additional  acres  from  Essex  County  Greenbelt 
Association,  to  which  the  Coolidge  family  had  given 
the  parcel  in  1983.  . 


in  1992,  thanks  to  their  vision  and  generosity,  the 
Coolidge  Reservation  was  established.  Today,  aside 
from  the  parcels  sold  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  most 
of  the  land  originally  purchased  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
Coolidge  is  permanently  preserved  by  The  Trustees  of 
Reservations  for  historic  and  conservation  purposes. 

The  Coolidge  Reservation  totals  57.8  acres  and 
includes  a  wide  variety  of  natural  and  landscaped 
habitat.  It  includes  forest,  wetlands,  rocky  headlands, 
a  portion  of  Magnolia  Beach,  and  the  expansive  Great 
Lawn,  with  its  magnificent  trees  and  inspiring  ocean 
views.  Of  particular  interest  is  Bungalow  HiU,  located 
southeast  of  the  parking  lot,  and  Clarke  Pond  to  the 
southwest.  Trails  run  from  the  parking  lot  to  the  top 
of  Bungalow  Hill  and  around  Clarke  Pond.  The  Great 
Lawn  is  open  to  visitors  on  Saturdays  only.  Walking, 
nature  study,  photography,  and  picnicking  are 
encouraged. 

Directions:  Summer  Street  in  Manchester-by-the-Sea. 
From  Route  128,  Exit  14,  follow  School  Street  toward 
Manchester  .5  mile  to  Lincoln  Street.  Turn  left  on 
Lincoln  Street  and  follow  for  .5  mile  to  stop  sign  at 
intersection  of  Route  127.  Turn  left  on  Route  127 
North  (Summer  Street).  Go  2.2  miles  to  sign  and 
parking  area  on  the  right. 

♦To  visit  Ravens  wood  Park,  continue  north  on  Route 
127  for  1.7  miles  and  look  for  parking  area  on  the  left. 

Clip  these  descriptions  and  save 
them  with  your  Property  Guide! 
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Northeast  Region 
75 

Ravenswood  Park 

Gloucester 
(500  acres) 


Ravenswood  Park  was  established  in  1889  by  Samuel 
E.  Sawyer,  a  far-sighted  native  of  Gloucester  who 
wanted  to  preserve  for  others  the  woodlands  he  had 
enjoyed  in  his  boyhood  and  throughout  his  long  life. 
He  was  bom  in  Gloucester  in  1812.  In  his  will  he  left 
Ravenswood  to  the  stewardship  of  trustees.  They  and 
their  successors  were  responsible  for  its  management 
for  more  than  a  century.  In  1993,  ownership  of  the 
Park  was  transferred  to  The  Trustees  of  Reservations. 

Ravenswood  encompasses  more  than  500  acres  of 
woodlands  remaining  in  a  natural  state  and  long 
known  for  their  peace  and  beauty  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Three  miles  of  carriage  roads  and  seven  miles  of 
trails  have  been  laid  out  to  provide  pleasant  walks. 
Some  of  the  trails  wind  through  fields  of  "glacial 
erratics,"  boulders  left  by  the  glacier  during  its  retreat. 
One  trail  leads  to  clearing  from  which  you  can  view 
Glouc'ester  harbor. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  Ravenswood 
Park  is  the  Magnolia  Swamp  from  which  the  nearby 
village  of  Magnolia  gets  its  name.  In  1806,  Judge 
Theophilus  Parsons  discovered  the  Sweetbay  magno- 
Ua,  Magnolia  virginiana,  at  this  site,  its  northernmost 
location.  The  discovery  attracted  many  visitors  — 
Thoreau  among  them  —  and  by  mid-century  the 
magnolia  population  was  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 
Plants  were  being  taken  by  collectors  and  the  fragrant 
flowers  were  sometimes  sold  at  the  Magnolia  railroad 
station.  Thanks  to  replanting,  and  to  the  careful 
protection  of  wildflowers  by  Ravenswood  stewards, 
the  magnolia  population  has  survived. 

The  woodlands  at  Ravenswood  Park  are  generally 
typical  of  Cape  Ann.  Red  oak,  white  pine  and  paper 
birch  forests  are  found  throughout  the  reservation, 
with  hemlock,  birch  and  maple  forest  dominating  the 
older,  less  disturbed  sections  of  the  park.  The  under- 
story  includes  a  wide  variety  of  shrubs;  huckleberry, 
low-bush  blueberry,  mountain  laurel,  arrowwood  and 
witch  hazel  are  commonly  found.  Pink  Lady  Slippers, 
blue  bead  lily,  trailing  arbutus  and  colonies  of  ferns 
add  to  the  regional  diversity. 


Ravenswood  Park  is  being  maintained  by  The 
Trustees  of  Reservations  as  Samuel  Sawyer  intended: 
as  a  refuge  for  the  enjoyment  of  nature.  Cross-country 
skiing,  hiking,  nature  study,  photography  and 
picnicking  are  encouraged. 

Directions:  Western  Avenue  in  Gloucester.  From 
Route  128,  Exit  15,  follow  Route  133  east  for  3  miles  to 
Route  127  south.  Turn  right  onto  Route  127  and 
proceed  2  miles.  Look  for  sign  and  parking  area  on 
the  right. 

♦To  visit  Coolidge  Point,  continue  south  on  Route 
127  for  1.7  miles  and  look  for  parking  area  on  the  left. 
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Field  update: 
deer  management 

Many  members  of  The  Trustees  will  remember  the 
controversial  and  often  contentious  years  during  the 
mid-1980s  when  white-tailed  deer  management  at  the 
Crane  Memorial  Reservation  and  Crane  Wildlife 
Refuge  was  a  hot  topic.  After  convening  a  committee 
to  explore  all  options.  The  Trustees  opted  in  1985  to 
implement  a  limited,  controlled  public  hunt  to  manage 
the  overpopulated  deer  herd.  But  was  this  the  right 
decision?  And  what  has  been  learned  that  may  be 
transferred  to  other  Trustees'  properties 
and  beyond? 

The  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions  are  evident  from  eight 
years  of  scientific  data  that  has 
been  collected  from  the  harvested 
deer  and  their  habitats  at  the 
Crane  properties. 

♦  The  health  of  the  deer  herd 
has  improved  measurably, 
based  on  body  weights  and 
other  criteria. 

♦  Damage  to  vegetation 
caused  by  over-browsing 
has  been  reduced 
dramatically.         .  . 

♦  The  number  of  deer  ticks 
(carriers  of  Lyme  disease)  has 
decreased. 

These  results  satisfied  the  original 
objectives  of  the  hunt  and  would  have  been  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  produce  using  any  other  deer 
management  program.  The  controlled  hunt  was  highly 
effective. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  The  Trustees 
learned  hozv  to  establish  a  program  to  manage  deer  at 
the  Crane  Properties.  The  process  took  several  years  as 
Trustees  staff  worked  with  wildlife  experts  and 
ecologists  from  academia  and  government  agencies, 
S.P.C.A.  officials  and  animal  rights  activists  to  develop 
sound  methodologies  for  the  program.  Following  the 
inception  of  the  program  in  1985,  lawsuits  were 
brought  against  The  Trustees  and  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to  stop  the  hunt,  and 
threats  of  interference  were  common.  However,  as  the 
years  passed,  the  program  persevered  with  good 
science  and  common  sense,  and  eventually  the 
controversy  faded  away. 

Currently,  the  goal  of  the  program  is  to  maintain  the 
deer  herd  at  its  natural  carry  capacity.  To  achieve  this. 
The  Trustees  continue  with  a  scientific  program  that 
includes: 


♦  bi-annual  deer  herd  census  on  the  2,050  acres 
of  the  Crane  Properties; 

♦  the  establishment  of  harvest  quotas  for  the 
annual  hunt; 

♦  selection  of  hunters  based  on  skill  and 
knowledge  demonstrated  on  annual  tests;  and 

♦  collection  of  deer  body  weights  and  other  data 
from  harvested  deer  to  monitor  health. 

The  Trustees  are  now  faced  with  looking  beyond 
the  Crane  properties  as  other  properties  become 
affected  by  the  overall  growth  of  the  deer  herd  in 
eastern  Massachusetts.  Should  management  be 

implemented  before  or  after  a  problem  is 
identified?  And  how  do  we  objectively 
assess  the  impact  of  deer?  At  two 
properties  in  the  Northeast  Region 
(Long  Hill  and  Greenwood  Farm), 
landscapes  are  being  altered  by  deer 
over-browsing  and  controlled 
hunting  with  archery  and  firearms  is 
being  used.  Warning  signs  and 
temporary  closures  protect  the  public, 
and  the  long-term  benefits  of  deer 
control  should  outweigh  any  short- 
term  inconvenience  to  visitors. 

The  Trustees  are  proud  of  the 
successful  deer  management 
program  at  the  Crane  Properties. 
Deer  overpopulation  in  suburban  or 
semi-suburban  areas  is  a  growing 
problem  in  the  Northeast.  Manage- 
ment programs  are  complex  and 
require  the  balancing  of  biological 
concerns  with  social  and  logistical  factors. 
The  Trustees  have  developed  a  model  program  that 
has  overcome  many  obstacles.  Many  agencies, 
government  and  private,  are  extremely  interested  in 
using  our  program  as  a  template.  We  need  to  continue  to 
think  about  doing  the  same  within  our  own  organization. 

As  protectors  of  open  space  and  valuable  wildlife 
habitat  in  Massachusetts,  we  have  learned  that 
managing  wildlife  can  at  times  be  more  challenging 
and  demanding  than  managing  the  landscape  itself. 
Whether  it  is  the  piping  plovers  on  our  barrier  beaches 
or  the  white-tailed  deer  in  our  woods  and  fields,  we 
are  becoming  increasingly  pro-active  while  managing 
wildlife  on  our  diverse  and  wildlife-rich  acres  of 
protected  open  space.  More  staff  time  than  ever  is 
being  committed  to  wildlife-related  issues. 

As  we  head  into  the  next  century,  the  value  of  our 
properties  to  wildlife  will  only  grow.  The  Trustees 
stand  ready  to  address  these  sensitive  ecological 
issues  and  develop  innovative  and  effective  wildlife 
management  programs.^ 

— David  W.  Rimmer,  Northeast  Regional  Ecologist 
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Trustees  publish 
centennial  history 

SAVING  SPECIAL 
PLACES:  A  Centennial 
History  of  The  Trustees 
of  Reservations  is  now 

available!  Researched  and 
written  by  Gordon 
Abbott,  Jr.,  SAVING 
SPECIAL  PLACES 
IS  the  story  of  the  extra- 
ordinary people  who  have 
served  The  Trustees  — 
as  volunteers  in  the  field 
and  on  our  governing 
board  and  as  members  of  our  professional  staff. 

Gordon's  odyssey  through  our  first  100  years 
proved  the  point  that  The  Trustees  of  Reservations  is  a 
successful  land  conservation  organization  for  one 
reason:  because  of  the  people  who  have  chosen  to 
support  its  mission. 

"It  was  clear  to  me  from  early  on  that  SAVING 
SPECIAL  PLACES  should  be  a  tribute  to  the  generous 
and  committed  property  owners  who  have  used  the 
organization  to  protect  the  lands  and  landscapes  they 
loved,"  says  the  author.  "Behind  virtually  every 
property  The  Trustees  own  or  hold  a  deed  restriction 
on,  there  is  a  family,  a  group  of  volunteers,  or  a  q 


Gordon  Abbott,  Jr. 


r 


YES! 


I'd  like  a  copy  of 

SAVING  SPECIAL  PLACES. 


#  of  copies 


  HARDBOUND 

X  $25  Member's  price 

  PAPERBOUND 

X  $16  Member's  price 

Mass.  residents  include  5%  sales  tax 

Plus  $2  per  book  for  shipping  &  handling 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 

Send  to: 

Name   


Address 

City   

State 


Zip 


Telephone 


Make  checks  payable  to  The  Trustees  of  Reservations  and 
mail  to  SAVING  SPECIAL  PLACES,  572  Essex  Street, 
I^Beverly,  MA  01915-1530. 


dedicated  community  who  made  preservation  of  that 
property  a  reality." 

The  Trustees  are  extremely  grateful  to  Gordon 
Abbott  for  the  years  of  work  he  put  into  this  book. 
With  his  extensive  background  in  journalism,  and 
having  served  as  Director  of  The  Trustees  from  1966  to 
1984,  Gordon  was  the  obvious  choice  to  pen  our 
history.  As  Fred  Winthrop  explains,  "No  one  knows 
the  organization  better  than  Gordon  Abbott.  No  one  is 
more  qualified  to  write  its  history." 

Since  its  publication  by  The  Ipswich  Press  in 
September,  SAVING  SPECIAL  PLACES  has  enjoyed 
brisk  sales.  We're  happy  to  be  able  to  offer  the  352- 
page  book  to  you  at  a  special  Members-Only  price:  $16 
for  paperbound  editions  and  $25  for  limited-edition 
hardbounds,  a  substantial  savings  over  the  retail  price 
of  $20  and  $35.  Use  the  coupon  below  to  order  your 
copy  of  SAVING  SPECIAL  PLACES  today.* 

Horovitzes  named 
Volunteers  of  the  Year 

Dover  residents 
Paul  and  Betsey 
Horovitz  have 
been  named  The 
Trustees  of 
Reservations 
1993  Volunteers 
of  the  Year. 

"Paul  and 
Betsey  Horovitz 
epitomize  the 
tremendous 
volunteer  spirit 
that  fuels  this 
organization," 
said  Director  Fred  Winthrop  in  presenting  the  award. 
"They  are  invaluable  leaders  in  the  Charles  River 
Valley,  and  their  talents  and  dedication  have  had  a 
marked  impact  on  the  organization  statewide." 

The  Horovitzes  were  presented  with  a  teak  garden 
bench  to  thank  them  for  their  extraordinary  service. 

Long-time  members  of  The  Trustees,  Paul  and 
Betsey  became  active  volvmteers  in  1985,  when  we  first 
acquired  Noanet  Woodlands.  Most  recently,  they  have 
been  integral  to  our  efforts  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  different  user  groups  at  that  property.  Paul  is  also 
chairing  our  statewide  Membership  Committee,  and 
Betsey  remains  our  most  active  and  accomplished 
photographer  in  the  Charles  River  region. 

Congratulations  to  both  Betsey  and  Paul,  and  our 
thanks  for  aU  their  fine  work!«' 
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A  Listing  of  Updated  and  Newly  Scheduled  Events 


SUN,  MAR  6 

Friends  of  the  Rock  House  Gathering 

Salem  Cross  Inn,  West  Brookfield.  508-840-4446 
Entertaimnent,  education,  and  enjoyment!  John 
Green,  interpretive  naturalist,  provides  the  enter- 
tainment vv^ith  one  of  his  stimning  sUde  programs 
set  to  music.  Friends  of  the  Rock  House  provide  the 
education  with  an  overview  of  the  goals  and  future 
plans  for  the  Rock  House  Reservation.  You  provide 
the  enjoyment  as  you  bid  on  choice  items  in  a  silent 
auction,  the  proceeds  of  which  go  toward  the 
success  of  the  Rock  House  Landscape  project. 

2  PM  to  4:30  PM.  Light  refreshments  will  be 
provided  by  the  Salem  Cross  Inn.  Pre-registration 
required.  Members  and  non-members  welcome. 


SAT,  APR  2 
Volunteer  Work  Day 

BartJwlomew's  Cobble,  Ashley 
Falls.  413-229-8600 
Bring  your  gloves  and  hand 
tools,  and  come  help  prepare 
the  Cobble  for  the  season 
ahead.  Friendly  neighbors  will 
be  there  and  plenty  of  work 
will  be  offered!  9  AM  to  noon. 


SAT,  APR  9 

Spring  Discovery  Day 

Bartholomew's  Cobble,  Ashley  Falls.  413-229-8600 
Welcome  spring  and  the  return  of  meadowlarks, 
soaring  vultures,  garter  snakes  and  the  scents  of 
wildflowers.  10  AM  to  noon.  Member  adults  $3, 
children  6-12  $1.  Non-member  adults  $5,  children  $2. 

SAT,  APR  16 

Season  Opening  at  The  Old  Manse 

The  Old  Manse,  Concord.  508-369-3909 
Tour  The  Old  Manse,  located  in  Concord  on 
Monument  Street  next  to  the  North  Bridge.  Built  in 
1770  by  the  Reverend  William  Emerson,  grand- 
father of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  Manse  was  the 
honeymoon  home  of  the  Nathaniel  Hawthomes 
and  the  Ripley  family  home  for  169  years. 

Open  daily  except  Tuesday.  Monday  -  Saturday 
10  AM  to  4:30  PM.  Sunday  1-5  PM.  Members 
admitted  free.  Non-member  adults  $4.50,  seniors 
and  students  $3.50,  children  6-12  $2.50.  For  group 
rates  and  information,  please  call  Stephanie  Guidetti. 


SAT-  MON,  APR  16  - 18  Commemoration  of  the 
Battle  at  the  Old  North  Bridge 

The  Old  Manse,  Concord.  508-369-3909 
Special  house  tours  will  commemorate  the  Battle  at 
the  Old  North  Bridge  and  William  Emerson's  role 
in  that  battle.  April  16,  10  AM  to  4:30  PM.  April  17 
and  18, 1-4:30  PM.  Member  adults  and  children 
free.  Non-member  adults  $4.50,  seniors  and 
students  $3.50,  children  6-12  $2.50. 

SAT,  APR  23  Earth  Day/Arbor  Day  Celebration 

Rock  House  Reservation,  West  Brookfield.  508-840-4446 
Come  hlep  us  landscape  the  parking  area/entrance 
to  Rock  House  Reservation.  We'll  be  planting  trees 
and  shrubs  as  well  as  spreading  wood  chips, 
installing  wooden  guard  rails  and  posts  and  other 
tasks  in  an  effort  to  beautify  the  parking  area/ 
entrance.  Bring  a  shovel,  rake,  wheelbarrow,  or 
pitchfork,  your  work  gloves  and  a  bag  lunch.  We'll 
have  drinks  and  gooaies.  The  day  begins  at  8:00 
AM  and  ends  at  4:00  PM,  but  you  don't  have  to 
come  for  the  entire  day  to  join  us. 

SUN,  APR  24  Great  House  Tour 

The  Great  House,  Castle  Hill,  Ipswich.  508-356-4351 
Tour  the  59-room  mansion  designed  by  architect 
David  Adler  for  Richard  T.  Crane,  Jr.,  who  marketed 
the  first  decorative  bathroom  ensembles  in  the  early 
twentieth  century.  Tours  between  1  and  4  PM. 
Member  adults  and  children  free.  Non-member 
adults  $5,  children  6-12  $3.  Seniors  $3.  Contact  Betsy 
Hathaway  for  more  information. 

SAT,  APR  30  Sounds  of  a  Spring  Evening 

Bartholomew's  Cobble,  Ashley  Falls. 
413-229-8600 

Did  you  ever  wonder  what  all  that  noise  is  about 
on  a  spring 
evening?  Learn 
who,  what,  and 
why.  Bring  the 
family  and  a 
flashlight  on  this 
venture.  7  PM. 
Member  adults  $3, 
children  6-12  $1. 

Non-member  adults  $5,  children  $2. 
SUN,  MAY  1 

Season  Opening  at  Stevens-Coolidge  Place 

Stevens-Coolidge  Place,  North  Andover.  508-682-3580 
Tour  the  former  Coolidge  summer  home,  filled 
with  a  renowned  collection  of  Chinese  export 
porcelain  and  American  decorative  arts  pieces. 


Then  enjoy  strolling  and  picnicking  in  the  restored 
gardens.  Grounds  open  daily  year-round.  House  open 
Sundays  1  to  5  PM  and  Wednesdays  2  to  4  PM.  By 
special  appointment  for  groups.  Members  admitted 
free.  Non-member  adults  $3,  children  6-12  $.50. 

SAT,  MAY  7  Splashes  of  Color 

Bartholomeiv's  Cobble,  Ashley  Falls.  413-229-8600 
Early  spring  is  time  for  the  Cobbles  famous  wild 
flower  show.  Join  well-known  naturalist  Alva  Sanborn 
for  this  introduction  to  the  Cobble's  spring  ephemerals. 
10  AM  to  noon.  Member  adults  $3,  children  6-12  $1. 
Non-member  adults  $5,  children  $2. 

SUN,  MAY  8  Splendor  of  Spring  Garden  Tours 

Bradley  Reservation,  Canton.  617-821-2977 
The  formal  gardens  will  be  at  their  peak  at  this  time 
with  a  large  number  of  bulbs  in  bloom.  Join  us  for 
guided  tours  of  the  grounds  given  every  hour  on  the 
hour  from  11  AM  to  3  PM.  Admission  is  free  and  open 
to  the  public. 

SUN,  MAY  8  Rare  Plant  Sale  and  Auction 

Sedgivick  Garden,  Long  Hill,  Beverly.  508-921-1944 
The  6th  annual  Rare  Plant  Sale  and  Auction  will  be 
held  at  Long  Hill  on  Mother's  Day.  Rare  and  prized 
hardy  plants  for  sale  by  auction  and  at  pre-priced 
tables.  10  AM  to  4  PM.  Admission  is  free  and  open  to 
the  public.  Call  921-1944  for  additional  information. 

SAT,  MAY  14 
Birding  for  Beginners 

Bartholomexv's  Cobble,  Ashley  Falls.  413-229-8600 
Join  naturalist  and  Hoffman  Bird  Club  President 


Tom  Collins  for  this 
introduction  to  the  birds 
of  the  Berkshires,  both 
nesting  species  and 
migrants.  8  AM  to  10 
AM.  Member  adults  $3, 
children  6-12  $1.  Non- 
member  adults  $5, 
children  $2. 


SAT,  MAY  14  Stevens-Coolidge  Place  Plant  Sale 

Stevens-Coolidge  Place,  North  Andover.  508-682-3580 
The  annual  plant  sale,  in  conjunction  with  the  North 
Andover  Garden  Club,  will  offer  a  wide  variety  of 
annuals,  perennials,  and  hard-to-find  old  roses.  The  first 
floor  of  the  house  wiU  feature  floral  arrangements 
provided  by  the  Garden  Club.  Display  and  sale  by 
Andover  Artists  Guild.  10  AM  to  2  PM.  Free  admission. 

SUN,  MAY  15 

Bird  Songs  and  Wildflowers 

Bartholomeiv's  Cobble,  Ashley  Falls.  413-229-8600 
Brush  up  on  your  warbler  songs  and  wildflowers  at 
the  same  time.  Join  Naturalist  David  St  James  on  this 
introduction  to  bird  song  and  wildflowers. 
9  AM  to  11  AM.  Member  adults  $3,  children  6-12  $1. 
Non-member  adults  $5,  children  $2. 

SAT,  MAY  21  Wildflowers  and  Their  Stories 

Bartholomew's  Cobble,  Ashley  Falls.  413-229-8600 
Did  you  ever  wonder  why  or  how  flowers  got  their 


names?  Children  of  all  ages  are  invited  to  join 
naturalist  Daphne  Drury  to  meet  the  flowers  of 
spring  and  learn  their  stories.  9  AM  to  11  AM. 
Member  adults  $3,  children  6-12  $1.  Non-member 
adults  $5,  children  $2. 

SAT,  MAY  21  An  Evening  with  Livingston  Taylor 
Sponsored  by  the  Ipswich  Shellfish  Group 

Castle  Hill,  Ipswich.  508-356-4351 
Livingston  Taylor  will  perform  one  show,  approxi- 
mately 75  minutes  in  length,  plus  encore,  for  the 
benefit  of  The  Trustees  of  Reservations'  Ecology 
Program.  Reception  to  follow  performance.  Tickets 
will  be  available  beginning  March  15  at  $100  each, 
which  will  include  the  concert  as  well  as  the  recep- 
tion. Food  and  drink  will  be  served. 

Proceeds  will  benefit  the  Ecology  Program, 
which  focuses  on  balancing  the  impact  of  recreation 
with  preservation  of  the  fragile  ecological  systems 
of  4.5-mile  Crane  Beach:  dune  stabilization,  habitat 
restoration  and  endangered  species  protection. 
Please  call  356-4351  for  additional  information. 

SAT,  MAY  28  Woodland  Wildflowers 

Bartholomew's  Cobble,  Ashley  Falls.  413-229-8600 
Join  naturalist,  botanist,  and  writer  Joe  Strauch  for 
this  walk  identifying  spring  wildflowers.  10  AM. 
Member  adults  $3,  children  6-12  $1.  Non-member 
adults  $5,  children  $2. 

SAT-MON,  MAY  28-30 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  at  The  Old  Manse 

The  Old  Manse,  Concord.  508-369-3909 
This  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  home,  too!  House  tours 
wiU  focus  on  Emerson's  stay  at  The  Old  Manse.  May  28, 
10  AM  to  4:30  PM.  May  29-30, 1  PM  to  4:30  PM.  Member 
adults  and  children  free.  Non-member  adults  $4.50, 
seniors  and  students  $3.50,  children  6-12  $2.50. 

SUN,  MAY  29  The  Utility  of  Plants 

Bartholomew's  Cobble,  Ashley  Falls.  413-229-8600 
Plants  have  many  uses  from  foods  to  medicines, 
and  some  are  poisonous.  This  is  the  utility  of  plants. 
Learn  about  plant  utility  with  naturalist  David 
St  James.  10  AM.  Member  adults  $3,  children  6-12 
$1.  Non-member  adults  $5,  children  $2. 


1994  Long  Hill  Horticultural  Lecture 
and  Workshop  Series 

Plan  to  join  us  when  we  kick  off  the  1994  Series  in 
April.  The  list  of  speakers  includes  Helen  Dillon, 
noted  Irish  gardener  and  author,  Nancy 
Goodwin,  who  ran  the  famous  Montrose  Nursery 
for  many  years,  Brian  Bixley  from  Toronto,  and 
Fellows  Davis,  a  noted  local  teacher  and 
architectural  historian. 

Call  Long  Hill  at  508-921-1944  to  request  a  Series 
brochure  if  you  haven't  received  one  in  the  past. 
Lecture  series  patrons  should  be  watching  for 
their  special  mailing. 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  SPECIAL  PEOPLE 

Following  is  an  interviezv  with  Robert  Murray,  The  Trustees'  "1993  Employee  of  the  Year."  Bob  lias  been  with  The 
Trustees  since  his  graduation  from  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in  1981.  A  life-long  resident  ofAndover,  he  lives 
there  with  his  wife  Maggi,  son  Christopher,  daughter  "Lainie,"and  their  old  mutt  "Acer." 

As  Superintendent  of  the  Andaver/North  Andover  Management  Unit  for  the  Nortlieast  Region  of  The  Trustees  of  Reservations, 
Bob  manages  the  Stevens-Coolidge  Pbce  and  tlie  Weir  Hill  and  Ward  Reservations. 


Special  Places:  With  three  such  diverse  properties  to  care 
for,  what  is  your  greatest  management  challenge? 

Robert  Murray :  Without  a  doubt,  the  greatest  challenge 
of  my  job  is  to  manage  my  time  effectively.  There  are  so 
many  things  that  need  attention  and  so  little  time.  At 
times  it  can  be  a  real  juggling  act. 

SP:   What  aspect  of  your  work  do  you  most  enjoy? 

RM:  There  are  so  many  aspects  I  enjoy.  First  of  all,  I 
think  the  diversity  of  my  work  keeps  things  interesting. 
Whether  it's  working  in  the  museum,  or  cutting  a  vista 
on  a  hill  top,  or  working  in  the  greenhouse  and  gardens, 
there  are  always  new  challenges  and  new  opportunities 
to  learn.  Also,  much  of  my  time  is  spent  on  very  tangible 
projects,  so  that  when  these  projects  are  completed,  I  can 
literally  stand  back  and  see  what  I've  accomplished  and 
that  is  very  gratifying.  Finally,  I  really  couldn't  ask  for  a 
nicer  setting  in  which  to  work. 

SP:   There 's  ongoing  restoration  work  happening  at  Stevens- 
Coolidge  Place.  Can  you  tell  us  about  the  work  being  done  on 
the  painted  mural  in  the  central  hallway? 

RM:  This  is  a  very  exciting  project.  In  1918,  the 
Coolidges,  under  the  direction  of  architect  Joseph  Chan- 
dler, hired  an  "itinerant  Spaniard"  (according  to  Mr. 
Coolidge)  to  paint  a  rather  exotic  landscape  on  the  walls  of 
the  two-story  central  hallway.  Unfortunately,  over  the  last 
75  years,  the  paint  has  begun  to  flake,  due  largely  to 
fluctuations  in  relative  humidity. 

Over  the  last  five  years,  we  have  been  working  hard 
to  stabilize  the  environment  within  the  museum.  The 
work  has  included  replacing  gutters,  reflashing  and 
insulating  chimneys,  putting  in  peripheral  drainage 
around  the  house,  and  installing  a  ventilating  system 
and  a  new  heating  system.  However,  the  flaking  of  the 
mural  continued  to  be  a  great  concern.  Initial  estimates 
to  conserve  the  mural  were  cost-prohibitive,  but  with  a 
bit  of  luck,  Christy  Cunningham- Adams,  a  renowned 
conservator  and  restoration  specialist,  crossed  our  path. 
She  was  quite  impressed  with  the  murals  and  felt 
strongly  that  they  needed  to  be  stabilized  as  soon  as 
possible.  She  put  together  a  proposal,  which  included  a 
significant  donation  of  some  of  her  time,  to  conserve  the 
mural.  We  were  fortunate  to  receive  a  grant  from  The 
Stevens  Foundation  to  fund  the  proposal. 

Ms.  Cunningham- Adams  has  developed  a  technique  of 
reintroducing  rabbit  skin  glue  (the  original  bonding  agent) 
to  the  paint  surface,  thereby  reattaching  the  loose  flakes  to 
the  plaster  walls.  The  wonderful  thing  about  this  approach 
is  that  it  doesn't  introduce  new  or  foreign  material  to  the 


mural,  thus  maintaining  its  integrity  and  easing 
concerns  about  long-term  compatibility. 

With  the  paint  now  stabilized,  a  lot  of  us  are 
breathing  easier,  but  what's  really  exciting  is  that 
we've  raised  additional  funds  to  allow  Ms. 
Cunningham- Adams  to  begin  the  process  of  in- 
painting,  or  filling  in  for  the  missing  flakes.  By  down- 
playing the  white  of  the  bare  plaster,  you  can  literally 
see  the  details  of  the  original  painting  come  back  into 
focus.  This  is  going  to  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
the  overall  appearance  of  the  hallway,  and  make 
quite  an  impression  on  visitors. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  lower  hall  by  the  front  entrance 
will  be  completely  restored  by  the  season's  opening. 

SP:   Your  otlier focus  at  SCP  has  been  the  restoration  of  the 
sunken  rose  garden.  In  fact,  you  researclted  and  implemented  a 
process  tint  lias  taken  several  years  to  complete.  Haw  did  you  go 
about  restoring  the  garden  so  tint  it  is  historically  accurate? 

RM:  We  are  really  quite  fortunate  that  Mrs.  Coolidge 
bequeathed  her  house  to  The  Trustees  fully  intact. 
This  saved  not  only  the  many  fine  objects  that  fill  the 
rooms,  but  also  a  wealth  of  information  in  the  form  of 
photographs,  correspondence,  bills  and  invoices,  and 
plans.  These  resources,  along  with  their  diaries, 
which  are  held  at  the  Peabody  Essex  Museum ,  have 
been  extremely  valuable  in  providing  insight  into  who  the 
Coolidges  were  and  how  they  hved. 

Of  course,  what  was  critical  to  the  success  of 
recreating  Mrs.  Coolidge's  rose  garden  was  to  find 
someone  who  could  pull  all  this  information  together. 
We  found  that  someone  in  volunteer  Ruthanne 
Rogers.  She  spent  countless  hours  combing  the  diaries 
and  the  archives  for  anything  on  the  garden.  Being  a 
garden  historian,  she  was  also  able  to  put  this  garden 
into  the  context  of  what  was  happening  in  the  early 
twentieth  century,  and  why  this  garden  was  significant. 

From  this  wealth  of  information,  we  were  able  to 
determine  that  Mrs.  Coolidge  had  hybrid  tea  roses; 
that  the  color  scheme  was  pink,  yellow,  and  white; 
how  and  where  the  plants  were  used;  and  that  the 
garden  was  most  significant  during  the  1930s,  when  it 
won  several  awards. 

What  has  taken  more  time  than  the  actual  research 
is  the  acquisition  of  the  appropriate  plant  material. 
Ironically,  antique  roses  are  easier  to  find  than  early 
20th-century  roses.  Three  years  after  the  first  rose  was 
reintroduced,  the  garden  is  fuUy  stocked.  I  am  reaUy 
looking  forward  to  next  June,  when  for  the  first  time  we 
will  experience  the  fuU  impact  of  Mrs.  Coolidge's 
garden,  as  she  enjoyed  it  in  the  1930s.  "3? 
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ORDER  TRAIL  MAPS  FOR  YOUR 
FAVORITE  RESERVATIONS! 

$2  per  map 


 Bartholomew's  Cobble,  Ashley  Falls 

 Brooks  Woodlarid  Preserve/No.  Commori 

Meadow /Swift  River,  Petersham  (1  map) 

 Bryant  Homestead,  Cummington 

 Cape  Poge/Wasque/Mytoi, 

Martha's  Vineyard  (1  map) 

 Chesterfield  Gorge,  West  Chesterfield 

 Coolidge  Reservation,  Manchester 

 Crane  Memorial  Reservation/ Crane 

Wildlife  Refuge,  Ipswich  and  Essex  (1  map) 

 Elliott  Laurel  Reservation,  Phillipston 

 Field  Farm,  Williamstown 

 Long  Point  Wildlife  Refuge, 

West  Tisbury,  Martha's  Vineyard 

 Misery  Islands  Reservation,  Salem  Bay 

 Monument  Mountain,  Great  Barrington 

 Noanet  Woodlands,  Dover 

 Notchview  Reservation,  Windsor 

 Rocky  Woods,  Medfield  -  Hiking 

 Rocky  Woods,  Medfield  -  X-country  skiing 

 Tyringham  Cobble,  Tryingham 

 Ward  Reservation,  North  Andover 

 Weir  Hill  Reservation,  North  Andover 

 Whitney  and  Thayer  Woods, 

Cohasset  and  Hingham 
 World's  End,  Hingham 

 Total  #  of  maps 

  X  $2  for  each  map  (shipping  included) 

 TOTAL  ENCLOSED 

SHIP  TO  

ADDRESS  

CITY   STATE  

ZIP  CODE  

Please  make  checks  payable  to  The  Trustees  of 
Reservations  and  mail  to  MAPS,  572  Essex  Street, 
Beverly,  MA  01915-1530. 


S*H*0*R*T*S 

♦  Bartholomew's  Cobble  is  seeking  the  donation  of 
eight  15-17  foot  durable  (fiberglass)  flat-water  canoes 
with  paddles;  life  jackets;  and  a  canoe  trailer.  Canoes 
would  offer  a  great  opportunity  to  interpret  the 
natural  history  of  this  unique  property  for  school 
groups  and  adults.  Interested  parties  should  contact 
Don  Reid,  Warden /Naturalist  for  Bartholomew's 
Cobble,  at  The  Trustees  Western  Regional  Office,  P.O. 
Box  792,  Stockbridge,  MA  01262,  or  caU  413-298-3239. 

♦  Special  thanks  to  Frank  Snow  of  Scituate  for  his 
donation  of  a  wood-burning  furnace  to  the  South 
Shore  Management  Unit. 

♦  The  staff  at  Long  Hill  is  looking  for  a  real  work 
horse.  Seriously.  A  work  horse  that  is  good  at  pulling 
logs  is  needed  to  do  some  work  at  Long  Hill.  If  you 
and  your  horse  would  be  willing  to  donate  some  time, 
please  call  Lillabeth  Wies  at  508-921-1944. 

♦  Help  save  us  money!  It 's  amazing  how  often 
people  move!  The  Trustees  pays  the  Post  Office  a 
service  charge  for  newsletters  returned  because 
someone's  address  has  changed.  This  allows  us  to 
keep  our  mailing  list  up  to  date.  You  can  help  us  by 
letting  us  know  when  you  are  moving.  It  will  cut 
down  on  the  stacks  of  newsletters  that  are  returned  to 
us  and,  best  of  all,  you  won't  miss  an  issue. 

♦  The  Trustees  have  been  very  successful  in  acquir- 
ing new  members  through  our  direct  mail  campaigns. 
This  involves  exchanging  and  renting  lists  of  names 
with  other  organizations.  Each  list  owner  sends 
names  to  our  mail  house  where  they  are  run  through 
a  program  to  eliminate  duplicates. 

Our  goal  is  to  mail  only  to  those  people  who  are 
not  current  members.  However,  computers  are  not 
able  to  distinguish  variations  in  spelling  of  names  or 
addresses.  So  if  you  receive  an  invitation  to  join  and 
are  already  a  member,  let  us  know. 

If  you  call  the  Membership  Office  and  have  your 
solicitation  letter  near  the  phone,  we  can  tell  you 
which  list  your  name  came  from  and  how  the  listing 
differs  from  your  membership  record  in  our 
computer. 

Although  we  do  not  rent  out  our  membership  list, 
we  do  exchange  it  from  time  to  time  with  other 
environmental  and  charitable  organizations.  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  have  your  name  exchanged,  please 
let  us  know. 
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Save  something 
with  your  taxes 


The  state's  Natural  Heritage  and  Endangered  Species  Program 
is  the  nerve  center  for  efforts  to  preserve  endangered  plants  and 

animals  in  Massachusetts.  The  twelve  staff  members  maintain  the  state's  database  on  the 
status  of  our  rare  and  endangered  species,  review  more  than  1500  proposed  development  projects  for 
their  potential  impact  on  these  species,  oversee  and  fund  research  projects,  and  actively  participate  in 
recovery  programs.  The  program's  scientists  have  provided  invaluable  data,  advice  and  guidance  to 
The  Trustees  of  Reservations  in  our  efforts  to  protect  endangered  populations  of  plovers,  terns  and 
other  rare  species  on  our  properties. 

The  Natural  Heritage  and  Endangered  Species  Program  relies  upon  voluntary  contributions  made 
by  Massachusetts  taxpayers  for  84%  of  its  funds.  Those  contributions  have  declined  by  almost  one- 
fourth  in  the  last  two  years,  and  the  program  faces  crippling  budget  cuts. 

Help  save  our  endangered  wildlife.  Please  contribute  on  your  Massachusetts  income  tax  form  to  the 
Natural  Heritage  and  Endangered  Species  Fund. 


Oppwrtunity  Area  Credit  CH  (attach  Mass.  Schedule  EOA)  ►■43 

44  Total  credits.  Add  Items  42  and  43  44 

45  fix  Aft*r  C  rod  Its.  Subtract  Item  44  from  Item  41.  Not  less  than  "0"   45 

46  Voluntary  contribution  to  Mass.  Election  Campaign  Fund:  dl  $1  You  Q  $1  Spouse,  if  filing  jointly  ►•46 

47  Voluntary  contribution  to  Organ  Transplant  Fund  ►47 

48  Voluntary  contribution  for  Endangered  Wildlife  Conservation   ►48[ 
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